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Before long, other electrical firms, nearer home, were
interested, also, and Rutherford lost no opportunity of
encouraging their interest.

On 30th November, 1927, Dr. W. D. Coolidge
received the Hughes Medal of the Royal Society and
Rutherford was in the chair. We can gauge the diffi-
culty of the aim which, six years previously, Coolidge
had proposed to himself, and something of his perse-
verance in pursuing it, from some of the remarks which
Rutherford made on that occasion. He said,

" Taking advantage of the great improvements in
vacuum technique and the ease of supply of elec-
trons from a glowing filament, Dr, Coolidge has
constructed an electron tube which will stand 300,000
volts. ... It has not so far been practicable to
apply much more than 300,000 volts to a single tube
. . . experiments have been made with three tubes
in series and 900,000 volts, giving a supply of electrons
corresponding to one or two milliamperes through
the thin window in the last tube."

Insight into Rutherford's own interest in the develop-
ment of the subject can also be obtained from the same
address. Thus,

" It has long been my ambition to have available
for study a copious supply of atoms and electrons
which have an individual energy far transcending
that of the a- and p-particles from radioactive bodies.
I am hopeful that I may yet have my wish fulfilled,
but it is obvious that many experimental difficulty*
will have to be surmounted before this can be realized,
even on a laboratory scale."

and again,